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eludes them. It is a bitter picture of a type of person
common in most countries, more particularly immediately
after the war.

Maugham's finest play is The Circle, Here a man who,
thirty years before, had sacrificed a brilliant political
career to run away with the wife of his friend, returns with
his mistress to see her former husband, her son and his
young wife. Romantically minded and herself in love
with a planter on leave from Malaya, the young wife has
been eagerly anticipating the arrival of a'pair who have
given up everything for love. She finds the man
querulous and over-fond of whisky, the woman pathetically
anxious to conceal her age. It is a disillusioning ex-
perience. Her father-in-law urges his former wife to
warn the girl, from her own knowledge, of what life will
be if she leaves her husband and goes off with the planter.
The elder woman obeys, but it is still apparent to the
girl that the other does not really regret what she has done
and the play closes with history repeating itself,

It is natural that Maugham should feel bitter about the
war. For Services Rendered shows the havoc wrought by
it in a family. The son of the house is blinded and feels
himself a drag on the others. One of his sisters has
missed her chance of marriage and, when at length she
does fall in love with an ex-naval officer, the latter, who
has got into financial difficulties in trying to run a garage,
shoots himself to escape arrest. The other members of
the family and their friends are bewildered, cynical or
stupid and their condition is largely an outcome of the
war. There is nothing impossible in the play, though
one has a feeling that the tragedies of half a dozen families
are here condensed into one. With Skeppey, the story of
a barber who is regarded as insane when, having woa a
good sum in a sweepstake, he prepares to put into practice
the principles of Christianity by giving the money away,
Somerset Maugham announced his intention of writing
no more for the stage.